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sorrel (Oxalis and Rumex) are sometimes pressed into service in pie-making 
in some of the Canadian provinces. In parts of the West, farmers' wives 
gather the green fruit of the wild frost-grape for pies, though I think this 
is more 'to make a change,' as they say, since the grapes blossom and 
mature so late that in most places there must be other fruits before the 
grapes are large enough to cook. 

" Speaking of these wild grapes, I wonder if country housewives still pre- 
serve them according to a fashion I well knew a generation and more ago. 
It was always called ' laying down.' You would hear one neighbor say to 
another, ' I 've been laying down my grapes.' One or two frosts were con- 
sidered necessary to ripen the fragrant clusters hanging from the wild vines 
that gracefully clambered over our Virginia rail fences, or festooned tall tree 
trunks on the edge of the woods. A stone jar or milk crock was filled with 
fine bunches of the wild fruit, which was then almost covered with molasses 
and put away in some cool closet or down cellar. After some weeks, or 
even months, both fruit and liquid had a sweet-sour, spicy tang that was 
very pleasant. The grapes, with a little of the rich juice, were served as a 
sweet pickle, or in some families the grapes were removed from the stems, 
and, covered with the juice, used to make pies. 

" Another dessert I remember in Ohio was vinegar-pie. A pie-pan was 
lined with crust as for custard-pie. This was filled with a mixture of cold 
water, richly sweetened, slightly thickened with flour, to which was added 
sufficient vinegar to give a strongly acid flavor. A pinch of cinnamon was 
sprinkled over the liquid after it was poured into the crust, then slender 
strips of pie dough were fastened across to make a tart. If baked in a 
properly heated oven, the liquid, as it cooked, thickened into a sticky paste. 

" The cream-pies of my day, still surviving in the part of Ohio where I was 
reared, were very different from the cream-cakes of the bakeries. The 
pie-pan was lined with crust, then it was filled with rich cream that had 
been well sweetened. Into this was sifted very slowly from a dredging-box a 
little flour, — perhaps a dessert-spoonful to one pie. About a dessert-spoon- 
ful of butter was cut up into small bits and scattered over the cream. A 
pinch of cinnamon was added. This made an indigestibly rich but delicious 
dessert. Another queer northern Ohio dish is known as cheese-pie. A 
cup of the curd obtained from sour milk by draining off its whey is beaten 
with two eggs, a little sweet milk and ' sugar to taste.' Then flavor with 
cinnamon and bake in a crust in a deep pie-plate." 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Cure for an Aching Tooth. — About twenty years ago, when spend- 
ing the winter in Virginia, I suffered torments from an aching tooth. No 
trustworthy dentist being accessible, I determined to await the action of 
simple remedies which had often afforded relief, but which this time com- 
pletely failed. While enduring the pain as best I could, I was visited by 
one of the old colored servants, who had come, as she said, expressly to 
cure my ailment. When I asked how she expected to accomplish the 
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result, she replied : "You jes' wrap yer head up in a warm shawl, honey, 
an' follow me 'cross de ole fieF to de ole cem'tery yonder 'mong de pines an' 
de oaks, an' ole Sylvy will show you how. Youm jes' trus' me, honey, an' 
come right 'long." Now, the cemetery, or old family burying-ground, such 
as belonged to all Southern plantations, was about half a mile distant from 
the " house," that is, the family residence. The weather was cold, and the 
ground covered with light snow. Now for a week past I had not dared to 
let any air breathe on me. My friends showed amused smiles, and the 
children laughed openly. However, I determined to brave the ridicule, 
and, putting on a stout pair of walking boots, we went together " 'cross de 
ole fieF," and reached the ground in time to see the setting sun cast red 
lights on the snow. I was told to kneel down at the foot of a slender pine, 
facing the blazing sunset. My dusky friend took a sharp knife from her 
pocket. I began to wish for a companion, but this had been refused, on the 
ground that it would break the " spell " if any third person were present or 
aware. I watched with surprise as she quickly made in the tree three deep 
incisions on the northern side. My guide then bade me drop the shawl 
and throw back the head. " Now open your mouf, quick, honey ! De 
blessed sun 's gone down." She cut round the tooth, and deftly transferred 
the blood from the knife to the tree into the three incisions already made. 
The bark was then replaced, leaving the trunk apparently unscarred. Then 
she turned to me, with injunctions to tell no soul of what had been done, 
and especially to cultivate faith. From that time, I was relieved of the 
pain, and the tooth has never ached since. 

Mrs. L. H. C. Packwood. 
Maitland, Fla. 

Sol Lockheart's Call. — A few words in regard to Sol Lockheart may 
not be amiss. He is well known in Grovetown, Ga., and its vicinity. He 
has been in my employ for many years, and during his long term of ser- 
vice I have never had cause for any complaint. He attends to feeding a 
large number of mules, horses, and cattle, carries the keys, and has never 
abused my confidence. He is regarded by all, white and black, as a man 
of integrity ; is sober, honest, truthful, attentive to his duties, courteous and 
obliging in manner, and charitable as far as his limited means will admit. 
Nevertheless he is very superstitious, believes in ghosts, the signs of the 
moon and stars, does not believe in cunjer. He has odd remedies for 
diseases j to wit, having an attack of chills and fever, he took a cotton 
string, and, after he had three chills, tied three knots in the string, went to 
the woods, and fastened the string around a persimmon-tree, then turned 
and walked away; he has not had a return of the disease. He is a 
licensed preacher, not an ordained one ; that is, he can preach when no 
ordained minister is present. He is always attired in his purple gown and 
with bare feet when he preaches at his church, Mt. Pleasant, near Grove- 
town, Ga. Every year he goes off preaching when the ladder appears to 
him, and always goes in the direction the ladder points. I have written 
out his case as he gave it to me ; it is free from what is known as the 
" negro dialect : " — 



